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Th? presentation explores the efficiency of the 
Bouiton^Blake Banagetial Grid as the theoretical base for a decision 

, siaiilation focusing on the leadership styles practiced by eleientary 
principals. Three decision areas — organization, curriclui, and 

, interpersonal relations — are identified as key areas in which 
eleientary principals are expected to provide or ft)ster leadersKip.* * 
through heightened awareness of their typical leadership styles, 

* principals can becoie lore skillful decision* lakers* Tiie presentation 
describes the theoretical fraievork for. a siiulation gaie,'The* 
Eleientary School Principal Gaie. It docuients the research .process 
^y which critical incidents and alternate solutions were identified* 
In addition it reports the results obtained froi workshops that used 
tlie aJ^ternatiTe decision siiulaltion. '(Author) 
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Within^ the bureaucracy of a given elementary school, there 
exists a key individual who sets the decision*maki^ pattern for 
that school. .In most cases that individual i^ the principal. 
The pattern of decisions made, climactic and mundane, represent 
the principal's leadership style. 

The principal's position is inherently political. ' is 
constantly confronted with decisions reflecting or establishing 
school and personal policy, institutiona.l goals, and the alloca* 
tion of social values and costs^y\ Descriptive and normative 
writings ^on the prinoipalsl^p indicate that elementary principals 
are generally unaware of their pivotal role in the school's 
decision-making process. T\|fe factors may account for this 



phenomenon t (1) an effective leadership style which has not 
evolved to'^a level of' consciousness for systematic implementa- 
tion; and (2) a strategjcif^^f^ecisions which is largely undif- 
fereptiated. J ^ 

What appears .to b^t^^Ae^ed is substantial -^middle range' 
theo][i2ing. Its p\irQ6seiwouia be to translate normative behaviors 
associated with ef f^en^ manag^f ial decision-making into a / 
practicable 1 style, of "enli^t-ened*^ administrSition. ' / 

What Vnis^ paper posits V^..^^ example of such middle/range 



theorizing, an alternative decision simulation. It represents a 
first approximation; work in progress. Implicit/in the con- 

ceptual fraiae%rork of tl^ simulatipri' are the following objectives: 

se the principal*^ awareness of the nature 
of political deci^ioh-makiQ^N^ 



(2) To increase the principal's awareness of his/her 
personal leadership sty}.e as manifested by decision 
priorities. 

(3) To improve the principal's decision-making skills 
through the use of such pre and in-service materials as 
alternative decision simulations. 

THE NATURE OF POLITICAL DECISION-MAKING ; 

The method of decision-making employed by principals may 

i>e characterized by what Braybrooke and Lindblom describe as 

disjointed increinentalism. ^ The appliqation of this principle 

has been adapted to educational decisions by Wirt ^nd Kirst. 

They 8\2mmarize the major features of dis jointe(3|^incrementalism 

as: * ^ ' ^ 

(1) acceptance of the broad outlines of the existing 
situation with only marginal changes contemplated; 

• O 

(^2) consideration of only a restricted variety of 
policy alternatives, excluding ^hose entailing radical 
change; . , 1 

{21^* consideration of o^ly a restricted number, of con- . 
sequences for any given policy; 

(4) adjustment of objectives to policies ds well as 
vice versa; 

(5) unwillirf^ness to reformulate the problem as data 
become available; 

(6) serial analysis ^nd piecemeal alteration rather than 
a single comprehensive attack. ^ 

In short, it is a haghly defensible, public strategy which 

relies heavily upon its simplicity. Creative or innovative 

sdlutions are rarely considered. Change occurs marginally, if 

\ * 

at all. Alternatives and consequences omitted from consideration 

4 ^ 

are often .as is^rtant as those included. 



The strategy of disjointed incrementalism leaves the princi- 
pal, as the locus of organizational decisions, in a quan4ry. He 
must^ on the -one hand, perfonn the intellectual operation of 
decision-making while depending upon the behaviors of others to 

implement the decision. This im|>lies a certain congruence between 

I 

the principal's prefe^ed goals and those of the implementers . 

Organizational decislqn^, however, are Jthe result of inter- 
related activities of other ke^N^tors. Some exert influence, 
directly pr indirectly. Others are atCected by the decision also 
directly or indirectly. For the principal /^bfe^se key actors 
include parents, teachers, students, the school boar^T^-^rid the 
community in general. 

Richaxd SnydBr^ uTiderscores^ the effects of these interactions 
in summarizing- the process of search, appraisal, and choice in 

organizational decision-making. He describes the dntellectual 

' * 1 

operations inherent in decision-making as rarely residing within 
a single ifidividual . . Rather, they are distributed ramong/various 
individuals, groups, or agencies.** Within their specialized 
roles, these actors may be **deciders, formulators of plans, poli" 
cies, and dction strategies, or inf luencers . ** . 

^Mediating variables may affect the outcome^ of group decisions 
however. Relationships between and interactions among individuaJ^s^ 
as well as misunderstandings and impaired communications represent 
a sample of such variables. ^ In addition, the social process 
characteristic of complex organizations, i.e. **bureaucratization 
of responses, conflict, accomodation « and motivations unrelated to 



the tasks or goals of the olwanization" se^^ves to further com- 
1 plicate the decision process.' 

Because of the diffuse nature ott the decision process in 
organijsations suchi as the schoo^^^^^fe^^rincipal ' s position 
becomes highly politicised. The^d^isions made by the princi-.^ 
pal on a given day may be grouped under two headings: political 
and non-politicaiy~^liti^^al^ecisions appear to have thg^reater 
effect Upon def^^ii^g the- principal • s leadership style. Hence, 
they require furitfier explanat^^pn. • - ' . 

Political decisions fall under two categories: 

" 1 ' ^ 

(1) Decisions about the management of a social unit 
which are designed to be collectively binding on the 
members of the unit. \ 

(2) Decisions made by members of a social unit about 
or in relation to bollectively binding decisions regarding* 
the manageipefit of the unit.^ 

A\school is a socidl unit. When a principal decides to keep 

the students inside during inclement weather, it is a political' 

decision. \ Likewise, when a teacher decides to siend her students 

outside a^^ay, a political decision has been ma^e. If the 

teachers decide to adopt a K-6 spcial studies curriculum sequence, 

they have made a political decision. However, if| the third grade 

teachers reflJi^e/to incorporate these materials in^o their class, 

they are making a political decision. In the final analysis, the 

principal is held accountable for th^se decisions,^ and the manner 

in which they are handled reflect the style of leadership^ The 

interrelationship may be seen in the fo^^ic^ing illustration. 
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The Principal Game^ incorporated three areas which present 

the principal with occasions fcrr political decisions: curriculu^T, 
organization, and interpersonal reli|±ions. Groups involved in 



these ^|ecisions inclxided students, teachers, parents, ^and central 

office ^filministrators. The alternatives reflected thre6 essential 

types of political decisions: the creation and/or implementation 

of ^school or personal policy and institutic^al goals, and the 

shaping and sharing of social resources (welfare values — well-being, 

wealth, skill, enlightenment and deference values — power, respect, - 

9 

rectitude, affection)^ 

Overlap among ar^s existed in most incidents sin ce "pu re** 
examples are relatively rare in the principal's working environment. 
For example, an incident involving a teacher ' sr^uctance to make 
home Visits includes interai^tions among ^terpersonal relations, 
teachers and parents, personal policy, and the welfare and deference 
values of well-being and power. . ^ , t 

\ . In amother case, a central office directive moving an effec- 

^ tive teacher to ar neighboring school involves both the organisa^ 



/ 
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tion of the school and interpersonal relations with the teacher. - 
The principal's decision must a'tjtend to -the delicate balance 
between his/her position relative to the^centraL office and also 
with respect to the teacher. Finally, the principal must justify 
0> the decision relative to the implementation of school district 

policy, the goals of the teaching staff, and the welfare and 

deference values of skill and respect- 

/ f ' '. 

I The interface of the key variables within the game's 

incidents can be represented in the following . figure : 

. . FIGURE I .' 
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LEADERSHIP STYLE 



Contemporary writings on administrative and supervisory 
behavior stress two edsehtial dimensidns: th6 maintenance of the 

* 



organizational system and tY/e welfare o£ the individuals involved, 

Sergaovanni and Starratt lirovide an excellent overview of these 

dimensions in their explication of McGregor's Theory X and Theory Y 

management, Half^in 's.'^consideration vs. initialing" structure, ar^d 

Getzel'^s and Guba^ nomothetic Ws ideographic dimensions. 

While each of these theoretical const^ructs represents an 

efficacious approach to leadership behavior, for purposes of 

alternative decision simulation .design,. Blake and Mouton's 

managerial grid is the most descriptive.^^ As in the above 

models, concern for people and concern for task are central to 

the grid. Mathematically , however , it is possible to represent 

and descr;ibe eighty-one leadership s^tyles. This may be seen in 

12 

the graph below: . - . ^ 
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► As /Sergiovanni arii^ Starratt point out, the 5,5 administra*- 
tor is' the typical prqduct of uhiversity programs designed to 
prepar*)^ teachers and principals for supervisory positions. 
Presumably the decision strategy most often employed by the 
^,^5 .principal is disj\>inted incrementalism. --^IT is the ideal 
style for compromise and status quo maintenance. 

The Principal Game implements the managerial grid sub- 
stantively as a learning device and structurally as an organizing 
device* Thus, the individual incidents and the alternatives w 
presented are interpretive reflections of Blake and Mouton's 
general descriptions of leadership styles. The interpreta- 
tions €^vident in the game are thos^ of the g^e designers and 
not of Blake and Mouton*^ - 

As illjistrated on tne grid, the, game concentrates on five 
"pure" leadership stylf4— (1 , i)V (5,5), '(1,9), (9,1), ^nd (9,9). 
•Blake and Mouton describe the (1,1) manager as one who engages 
in ^carrying out orders, making the rounas as unobtrusively 
as possible, avoiding .conflict or co^rontation , and occasionally, 

14 

5 scapegoating. - F6r example^ a (1 , l>^rincipal , overhearing a 



\ faculty room discussion on students* lack of respect for ,^ 
Authority, woul-d leave the iroom to avoid conflict in a poin^-^ 
less discussion.' 

- - • ' ) ' 

The "middle of thfe road** mana^fer (5,5)' Is characterized by\. 
Blake and Moutoti as an ^^organization man" . Although^ preferable 
to the <1,1), (9,1) and*(l,9) managers, the (5,5) manager is 
flawed. ; Enough push is exerted to* get 'the job done and avoid 




/ 

'JjOW mt>rale conditions, but the task and the means foXcompleting 
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t ^re generally defined by the manager. Likewise, subo^inates #r 
^ tend to be manipulated or consulted, in a perfunctory manne-^ ^ 
The decision TsS^ltimately made by the managei!:, / 

A /(5,'5) principal, when faced with a similar "lack of 
respect" discussion, would^seek a compromise. While generally^ 
agreeing that something needed to be, done , the (5,5) principal 
> - wduld also suggest that teachers- should try, to unders^tand the/ 
students'- position. As a result, teachers receive the message 
that respect is important but so are students' feelings. " The 
decision appears satisfactory, at' least superf icially. Upon 
closer analysis, however^ its concilliatory nature emerges! On 
the positive side, the (5,5) principal h&s indicated some ' S 

' y . • * ' ^ ^ ' ' ' r 

flexibility, a willifigneSs to male e a decision which takes • ~ . 
several variables into account, and a desire to avoid unr^ecessary , 
. disruptive conflict. ^ 

High concern for .production and emphasis upon getting the 
job done are characteristic of the '(5t,l) task manager. This / ^ 
style^ resembles Mc Gregory's Theory X supejivfsor : . .BecausB of the , 
low concern f or -th6 welfare ol the people* affected by decisions, 
production under task management may actually diminish. 
\^ ^As might be expected^ the (.9, !)• manager" quickly .develops 

reputation for tough-mindedness, a ha|:d.-line approach tp occas^ion^. 

. . - . ^ \, ' • 

for dfecisi*ons, and an unwavering predisppsitipji towatd inst^tu- / 

^ ^ ' , i-^ ^ • ' \ ^ 'r t ' ■ ^ 

tional goals. Accountability, .^n terms of, itiput-output, is 
a recurtent theme inf intra-organizational conimun'ications. 

, ^ , * I - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

O . ' ^ o • ^ 
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The .(9,1) principal, on the issue of studeiyt Respect, would 

insist that teachers make high priority Iteitr-in their classes 

With less time spent on becoming "friends" with stiudents, iftore 

time -can be. spent on demanding respects Hence, students are 

"kept in line" and production increases..^ Hunian relations are 

* 

not ctftitral to effefctive learnifig environments. 

At the opposite, extreme, the (1,9^ **fcpuntry glub" , manager 
se^^'ks togetherness, strbng/ interpersonkj^^elations , and good 
feelings among sxibQrdinates. . Uhfortuantely , production and task 
accomplishment ajre .generally sacrif i^a;! to maintain positive ^ 
relationships.^^ Thus, instrtufriohay goals and {>o^icies' beconie 
secondary to -the shaping and ^sharing of the welfare* value of ' • 
"afffection. ^ , - • ^ ' 

^ In general, ^the» (1^91 manager wi^l e*iploy a'non-critical, 

. * > , J. ' 

warm approach in encouraging subbrdinsttes to accomplish taskft, ^ 

' ' \ ' \ ' • . ' ^' 

Institutional goals, j^e e^^ntial only ^s they prcOTOte a •high ^ 

level of satisfaction and security among members of the or^niza- 

tion.^^^ Deci&ions made must be. acqeptable to everyone'' involved 

with emj)|iasis uporf maintaining allies at. all levels .of t^ie ^ 

organization. ^ ' , * 



The 



(1,9) p^ji^ncipal, confronted with* the discussion on . 



student respect, would tactfully remind the teacher^ #f the 
importance of classroom^rapport and relaxed Jg^araing environments. 
Respect is gained through, the formation of •close relatidnsjiips ; 
* with the students. Rather thanlpushing students, lead theB^^by 
example. . Respect enefges as students perceive th^t the teasers 



v expect it. Most non-supporters would describe *the (1,9) approach 
•-as "perflriS^sive" . . . 

^ * The final "pure" managerial type identified by Mouton and 
' Blak"^ Is 'thei (9,9) "t^am manager" . . Central to this- Approach' . 
* 'is the V^^QgJ^i^ion of the interdtependent nature of thet institu- 
tion' and iill its members. Policy, goal, and value decisions 
reflect a shared concern for tasks to be accomplished .and people 
affected .by the decisions. Power is diffused somewhat, butther 
(9,9) makager is^uniformly recogriized as a strong leader. ^ 
Thi's* is acfcomplished primarily through skillf u3>*'use and' 
maintenance of systems of inf Tuencel Member^ of the org'a^riiza- 
^ tional System realize t^hat their suggestions may not only be 
' sbv%ht, bub implemented. Likewise, t^iey realize the assun^tion 
of. responsibility' fof ^implementation will usually rest with them. 

People are Expected to complete^ tasks, but they ate, also 

21 *i * ' 

expected to employ thpir. creativity. Conflict is neither^ 
avoided nor sought, but used as a metho4 of proroo.ting individual 
and institutional growth. . ^ *^ ' 

The (9,9) .principal engaged in the discussion on student 
respect recdgnizes the importance of authbrity in the classroom. 
However, th^ i^ature of authority is not based fipon coercive, 

power. Ncr is it J^ase'd solely 

^^v^w 0ww.^,^^.w<, ^^wx^^i«^v^v^««. the. teacher as 'exp^t. Rather , it 

/ • . \ 22 
'most often operates from a referent base. 'That is, admiration 

and respe(^t ^emerge as a function of performance^ and 'strong 

interpersonal relations. such/ it mirrors the (9,^) princi- 
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pal's leadership behavior. 

The emergence of the (9,9) leader as the model of an elec- 
tive political decision-maker in the schodl represents the 
•^itJeal" principal's behavior, Until now, this position has 
remained at the level of rhetorioL The translation of these 
principles into practice is the function of "middle range" 
theorizing, ^ 

SIMU^TION GAMES AS MIDDLE-RANGE; THEORY ' - 

Alice Gordon has written that "games provide, perhaps 
uniquely, the opportunity to deal with complex problems in 
extremely concrete ways." Essentially, that is the goal of 



the Principal ' Game . Gauging th^^pprincipal ' s leadership style 
and decision priorities necessitates uniqfue methods for approxi- 
mating the principal's level of awareness. An alternative decision 
simulation provides eui additional research tool in this effort. 
In theory, a simulation seeks to capture a segment of the 

players' •environment. Although all simtalations are not games, All- 

i ' . # 

24 ^ * 

serious games are simulations. decisions are inherent in 

games although some game designers assume that decision-rmaking is 

' * 25 * 

a rational process carried ouit'rby purposeful decision-makers. 

The assumptioTi of rationality,, however,/ creates problems in g^es 

where decision-making ls";qp^'en-ended. . - \ 

An alternative decision «.mulation alleviates' a portion of 

the problein of rationality in decision-making*^ By' providing the 

pllayers with the occasions for decision (the object system) and 

the alternative coiirses of action (forced choiceLS) # the gamfe 



/ 



designer is llfxe^^bsi limit more .effectively the players' options v 
Thus, systematic measur"teroent of key v^iables (in this caji€^ 
leadership style) is possible. • ^ 

Alternative decision-simulations can bemused for a j^rielty 
of object systems^. In most cases, two goals are impl^it in 
their structure. F^st, the designer, seeks to incjfease' the 
player's awareness of the range of alternatives/available in a 
given occasion for decision. The purpose is /educational ih 
the sense that the alternatives are ranke^qualitatively , usually 
with a point system. Hence, the player/discovers that decisions 
which take, a variety of factors into /account receive a higher 
"payoff" . 

Second, in the^course of the simulation t3ie player becomes 
increasingly aware of his/her position relative to th€i "ide^l 
establis^d by the^game designer. By the gape's end, each 
player has Experienced an exatoination of self. In attempting ♦ 
to "psych out" the game, the player gives evidence that learning 
is taking place. The gaune's directed {teacher, principal, super- 
intendertt, etc.) ca^ obsetve^ the' o^set of 'this |wareness, a 

phenomenon nott possible with iltandardiaed tests, quest iqnnaires, 

* / ' 

* I 

semantic differentials, etc./ As a teaching/learning device, th^ 

' f/ y 26 

: alternative'decisiOn simulacioh affords numerous applications. 

* Effective decision-maltiiig undergirds amy successful orgaoiz^i- 

tional ^^tem^ It transcends all other administrative behaviors. 

. Recogriition ^f^-tj^e priticipal's pivotal role in the decision -making 

process, effective u/iliiatida of 'Influence ana authority in^ 
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political decisions, and high concerpf" for both people and tfsks 
/in school man^igement represent the*Xssential elements in the 
model of an "iji^l" principal.' 

It hat^^een pointed out ^n^game theory that a model need not 
be corogletely realistic to open up novel ways of thinking arbgut, 
and suggest new insights into,* old and previously eiJscure ques- 
t^^j^^n^and problems.^.® The Principal Game , as a first approxima- 
tion in middle range theorizing, tests the efficacy of such a 

model.* " ^ > - , 

TMe Development of -the Game Itself y 

The initiative for the development of The Principal Game 
in ats present form came from thjS National Association of 
Elementary School Principals, The organization had initiated a 
progrcon aimed at developing new ways in which the role of 
princi\pal could function to facilit^e the development of more 



effectii^e school programs through the initiation -and support 

.V 

of the^incipal. 

Several issues of the journal of the organization. The 
National ^lementary Principal , carried artibles focused specifi- 
cally on t^is concern. This entire effort at improving the prin- 
^cipal^ X£>le generally seemed aimed, at fulfilling the need for 
"middle-range" theorizing described above, i.e. the translation 
of broad conceptual theory into workable styles of everyday 



r^sional practice. lA-'^^ort, the NABSI' effort seemed 
most a{>prbpriate for the development of a^ fdmulaticm ^ame 
such as The Principal Game. 
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Cffeative jef forts rarely' lend themselves to neat systematic 
developmen~t;-^ However, a systematic review j>f how the various 
elements fit together to produce the final product may help 
clarify th^^^^enxlness of the simulation-game in its present 
form,^^1id delineate those areas having potential for further 
development. 



♦ ^-From its inception it was clear tt>a^ JTlie Principal Game 

would Be^^]dw§^ep^3''for publication iri The National Elementary 




jn" led to the 4^*termination'^hat a board 

format would be the most appropriate for the game, A graphically 

interesting game-board and materials would fit the magazine 

format and make the gaone more interesting to play^ ^ 

The first -major tasik that ^merged in tAe/^evelbpmen^t of 

J ^ 

The Principal Game for this f.ormat was to Oreate- interesting 
occasions for decisions and Jsilternative solutions tliat would 
have at least internal and face validity, and hopefully externa^., 
validity,- The question of external validity was hedged for the 
moment because^ ofi» the complexity of the object system (the 
principalsh^ip) being simplified for pvjrposes of the game. While 
the authors are confident of the exte^^i!^iil validity of The Princi- 
pal ' Game , solid evidence for this can only be^evfeloped after 
repeated play of the game has generated enough\<Jata for analysis. 

Occasions for decisions were generated intuitively, based 
on the considerable public school background of the authors and 
administrative experience of their consultants, inoliiding William 
Waysdn of the Faculty pf Educational Development at Ohio 



i3» 



state University. 

As the incidents were generated, the flimensions^D^s^curriculura, 

organizational^ an<^ ihterpersonai^emerged as natural categories 

for distin^F^ishing among the inc/dents generated. Likewise, parents 

teachers, studen^b^ and central of f ice administrators emerged as 

/ 32 

key actors in the prinCTijjal's wotld. The work of Rich^d Remy 

served to round oirt— 4he poli€>6^1 dimensions of the variables 

included in each decision icree Figur^^S^^above) . 

Once each decision-situation was create^^^-ciQiflplete wi\h 

key, actors and political dimensions; constant reference wSf^iaa^e 

to the Blake-Mouton Mangerial Grid theory to create .realistic ^ 

•i ■ • 

alternative decisions. Seeking to create alternatives that 

represeijted the five "pure" leadership styles, insured that game 

playersf>70uld be systematically provided real alternatives. 



\ 
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Xn descrii>ing their notion of a Leadership style charac- 

^ * , 29 

Prized by disjointed incrementalism^ Braybrooke and Lindblom 



point out that alternatives and consequences omitted from consi- 
deration are often as important as those included. If a decision- 
maker never has a creative or radically different alternative 
presented to him^ he will continue in his acceptance of t^e br^ad 
putlines of the existing situation. - He will consider only minor 
changes, in style in dealing with the situations he faces f rbm day 
to day. ^ , ^ 

Because the clearly differentiate styles of the Managerial 
Grid were systematical!^ built into the alternative decisions of 
the sisulatlon-gane, players repeatedly have as options decisions 
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representi'ng clearly different styles_Qi-leadership. Included 

is the (9-9) t^am management option described as "id gal^ by— 

30 • ^ 

Blake-Mouton. The presence of the ideal leadership decision 

option makes it possible in the play of the game for an indivi- 
dual to not only assess his present leadership style, but also 
to learn to make decisions which are theoretically^ideal. 

The second major task iqQ.-J;Jie developmeryt^of The Principal 
Game was working out the play of, the game. 7 This included 
creating a director's manual and a gameboard that promoted 
interest and involvement as well as being coherent and instruc- 
tive. 

The gaune as 

is included ..in the Appendix. The game in ih i i ' ' " wi u n i il in a 
modest variety of^-forms^ some data is available^otl the use- 
fulness of. the materials and^posaible directions for future 



The ..National Eleg^ntary Principal 



development. In published form, .the game was played with a 

variety of school^dmiiiistrators and with graduate studei[its in 

two graduate departments of Educational Adhiinistration. | In 

order to give durabil,i,ty to the neater ials over repeated play^; , 

of the game, the foldout boatrd and -crisis cards were dry mounted^ 

.and laminated, and permanent place markers were developed. 

The Principal Game, as pointed out above, is wq^^fc-^in 

prog^ss, aTnd was presented aa such to all players of the game 

to date. Feedback was invited and noted after each play. The 

♦ 

authors %fere encouraged to fipd the game to be playable and ,- 
riMisonably interesting in its present fom. Paurticipants fojind 
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that ttie decision situations were like those that occur in their 
per~sorial--«diicati^nal^ settings , or could be Reasonably expected to 
occur in the day to day experience of a working elementary jpchool 
principal. Occaaionally , hearing a decision-situation presented, 
a participant would say something like "That happened at our 
school this^ morning.;. One priiycipal who plaVed the game ^^onsidered 
the game useful and valid enough to suggest that he wished^o con- 
tact two or thiiree fellow principals in hi^^istrict to wee^0 
and play the gautt^. 

Another princ:^al suggested that a similar game be developed 
for teachers, so that they could assess their^^^own leadership 
styles! He felt that his staff would firiS an in^^rvice program 
developed aroand such a game to be useful ^^^^se^^ijjse^hey want to 
know about things lik« that." 

• Some comments included suggesti<5hs on making the play of , 
the game move more quickly. Pon example^ the reading of the 
incidents by the game director slowed the action of the game more 
than a^iticipated. One player suggested revising the format 
of the board play so that each player would have a printed copy 
of the decision situation anii choices in hand. Implemented, the 
suggestion should help/ make the game move more briskly. 

A suggestion a^ut mediating part^ of the game would require 

'* 

major changes^ in format that would imply a "second generation" 
game. For example, a phone call from the super intendant or 

A, " O ' 

a. frantic parent would be more realistic and Mnotionally engaging 
if it were jpresented aurally via audio l^ape.' Or an incident could 



be presented ^sing video-tape recording/ thereby includ 
visual elements as well. 



ing ^ 



Expanded uses of* the game requiring only minor adaptions of 
its^ present, format were also suggested. For example, several 
game boards could be used in a normal sized class in Educational 
Administration for play by ti(ree or four at a time without a 
game director. The theories incorporated in the gcune would, be 
revealed only after play had been completed. Participants would 
then be able to assess and clarify their own leadership styles. 

Questioiis were raised i:egarding^ whether some decision choices 



distin 




clearly enough between the five Blaker^Mouton 
is of leadership. The authors are in the process ; 

:ident3 to insure their validity. From 

systematically address the ques- 



The Princio^ Game was also adapted fckr use with larger 
groups in a workshop for in-service elementjary pjrincipals. For 
this application of the materials, f ivefdeoision situations with 
their alternative solutions were chosen ^n the basis of their 

appropriateness to this particular workshop! group. The incidents 

I i 

and the alternative decisions for each were Idistributed on stan- 
dard sized sheets of '^laper. Each person made his or her own 
decision for each game' situation. Then, groups were formed and 
a group decision was ai^rived at by consensusl Thus, each person 
responded to the situati6Trias an individual and then was ^ble 
to compare his or her irt^sponses^yith othe'r woriking-principals. 



f 
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After the individuals and group decisions had been made, the 
basic format ,of the Blake-Mouton grid was explained in brief 
along with the "values" assigned to the alternative decisions for 
each situation. The use of an overhead projecjtor was especially 
useful in derfionstrating the function of the grid. 

Hopefully, individuals coulQ begin to clatify their own 
personal leadership Style in terms of the Blake-Mouton grid theory 
They could also possibly be provoked into self-examination that 
might .either reinforce an already strong ^-eadership style, or 
stimulate reflection that 'could lead to improving a mediocre 
leader^ip style. /\ 
' Summary / 
I T)ie Principal Game represents an attempt to translate 

^\/he broad theory qf th^ Blake-Mouton managerial grid and abstract 
conceptualizations of ideal political behatvior of elementary 
school principals intjo a workable style of "enlightened" school 
administration. This is dbnceived as "middle-range" theorizing ^ 
i.e. a middle ground betw^ien Uroader theory and the day to day 
in-service decision-making of the working principal, 

An alternative decision simulation gaihe provides a s^fe and 
simplified environment in which a participant may 1) ^increase 
his or Her a^wareness of the nature of political decision^makingi, 
2) increase awareness of peVsonal leadership sty^e as manifested . 
by political aecision&^'-tvjid 3) improve decision-making skills' 




through the usl^ of t^e s.imulat^ion-game materials. 

Analysis of feedback from a preliifiiitiary pilotring of 'the 

23 • 
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m^tea^lals indicates that the simulation-cfame is playable and 
perceived as valid and useful by participants. Suggestions f6r 
improv^ents have been made, and additional pses for the basic 
game i^teri'als hai/e be^n suggested. ^ ^ -^-^ 
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THE PRINCIPAL GAME 

. ItALfH |. COHtINC 
L£tGH CHIARElOn 



A game may be quita^ a daf>atture 
front Pnncfpaf s usual format, but we 
belieye it is an appropriate ansi acces- 
sible way of simulating the many (oles 
principals play and ttte varied situa- 
ttons tfiey Encounter m the course of 
a typical school year. Players will di^- 
cover^hat io,i^'S game, as in life, the 
perfect solution does not always pre- 
sent itself. They will not necessarily 
agree on the Vbesf* course of action 
in a given situation, ^nd the^ may not 
always agree with what the authors 
have desfgnated^-is best. We hope, 
however. ^ thai players will find the 
game as it is pres^ted here-^nd ad- 
ditional situations they may create for 
it — a thought-provoking preservice or 
mservice exercise. 

THE Principal Game ts structured to 
follow events [hat ar^ elementary 
school principal may encounter during 
a school year ThFo'ughout the game, 
playtfs will have to make !nterper*| 
sonal. curhcular. and organizational 
decisions similar to those that a princi- 
pal might make during a school year 
and summer. Certain months are more 
heavily weighted wfth *s6me typ^s of 
decisions 4han others The .situations 
involve four groups that often present 
the principal wiVi occasions for deci- 
siortsi parents, teithers. students, and 
d^tral office aoministrators Ttje ^ 
player is limited in his or ber choices 
to those listed in the Game Director's 
^ Manual, but ' the decjsion should be 
bas^ on the one that mo$t cloMy 
resembles his or her own reaction to 
the situation though there are no 
defmtte tight or wrong answers; some 
answers are mor^ representative of ^ 



"ideal" principal than others. 

-(Although *the game is structured 
around the Mouton-Btake Managerial 
Grid, it, in no way seeks to imply that 
the decision choices are the^me as 
those used by Mouton and Blake in 
their VatAig scale ) ' 



Ralph J Gohnng' ts assistant professor 
Jn \he Department of CurnCuKim and\lfl^ 
struction and assistant director of the Edu- 
cational Resources Ueamfng Centar at the 
, University of Taxes at Austin. • 

Latgh Chiarek>tt is assistant professor In 
^ttie Dep artme n t of Education, Whitman Co^ 
lege. WaUa W^ie. Washington. 

Mesars.' GoMng and Ctiiarekitt deyel* 
oped this game for Ptweipal wtvile ^Vrm 
were doctoraf atudents at the CoHege f 
fdiicallon. Ohio Slele University. Columbui. 
Ohio. The orlglhal design for fhe game 
y ini was eneouM by llioi ftchehbofger. 



DIRECTIONS FOR PLAY 

* 1 Remove the gayne board frem the 
magazine and spreadrit out pn a table f>r 
on the floor Also remove the Same Dtrec- ' 
tor's Manual.c the crisis cards, and^ the 
sample score sheet Duplicate the crisis 
cards cut them apart, and place them 
face down, on the area indicated on the 
same board Duplicate enough copies of- 
the score sheet so that there is on« for 
each ^aye^' 

2 PjJtl(\ift a die from another game 
suet as Monopoly or Clue, and enough 

riyers (buttons or coins Aiftll do) so that ' 
there are two tdenticah ^n^'. for each 
player. ^ 

^ The. game may be played by up to 
SIX players, plus a nonialaying Game Direc- 
tor, who reads the situations and the d^ct* 
sion choices from t^ manual and marks 
ttie players' score sheets (Special direc- 
tions for individual play are given beiow ) 

4 After, rolling the die to determine who 
^s first, the first player xoWs the die and. 
beginning at "Start." moves one of his* 
markers the number of spaces indicated on 
the die After the player has landed on a 
spuare. the Game I>irj&ctor reads the appro- 
priate situation from the manual and then 
reads eacn. of the suggested decision 
choices for that si|^t>on The player pici^ 
one decision eli^e. and the Game Director 
records the player's designated lask points 
and people points on the score sheet -end 
returns it |u live player. (The piayer should 
not reveal the score .to tt>e othersj the 
next player then takes a turn 

5 When each player has made ftve de* 
cisionf, the players total their task and 
people^ points These totals ^re divided by 
five to obtain an average score, and the 
average for each column is entered in the 
appropriate box on the score sheet Each 
player then places his or her second 
marker on the appropnate space on the 
manaqfHal grid.in tf>e center of the beard 

6 *^The players follow this procedure 
throughout the school y^r and summer.' 
Efth player could concevyably' make-up to 
tweoty<>ffve decisions p«|^ game. JAe^game 
ends when all the players\ave completed 
the year (However, in orde^o experience 
more of the situations, players may choose 
to go around the board more than once) 
The markers on the managerial ^grid should 

liave been moved after each five do ctsi on s 
throughout the %m^\ at ^ entf of the 
0«ne tMif ahouM'^moicaie each player's 
ppaiSdf) In relaion. l6.1he^**idiir 



CRISIS CARDS 

^ All principals face cdsis situations some- 
• time dunng the school yea^ and all pnnct-' 
paK, no matter how good or how bad they 
are at their jgbs^ wyH somet»mes do some- 
thing' either comp'feteV nght or compietety 
wrong when laced with a crisis A crisis 
can make or break a principal — and the 
outpome IS often determined by factors 
completely out of the/^incipal s control 
the crisis cards have been added to the 
game to introduce this element of chance * 
When a player lands on a cnsis square, 
he or she draws a cnsis card from the 
pile ^d r#ads aloud what cnsi^ has* just 
occurred * The card will also if>dicate how** 
many points are to be added to or sut>- ' 
tracted from the player s total score at the 
end' of the game, 

i RULES FOR- SCORING. 

1 The Game Director records tt*e scor^ 
for all tt\f players The scor^ are aver--^ 
aged after each round-.of five moves per 
player, and markers are moved on tt>e frj^' ' 
to represent ^ average scores * ^ 

2 Individual scores fo'r each player are 
not anr>ounced so that otr>er players wiff 
not be tipped off as to better choices *o^ 
each situation Only the averages after 
each round are made pjbl»c _ }' 

3. A low score fot both the task af>d fhe 
people dimensions is'i A htgh score t$ 9 
ideally, a 9-9 decision is cons^Sered t^fst 
for a particular situation while a 1*1 Oect* 
ston shows low ,cof>cem for both task and 
people A 1-9 decision shows high con- 
cern for people and good interpersonal re- 
lations. l>ut low concern for XW^L— A-^^ 
score stujws^fgh concern for (^ettmg the 
|pb* done but low concern for people 
5-5 decisipn, ^hpv^ a cpmpromistog alti- 
tude toward both peopile $n6 tasks a^ 
usually "indicates that ttw player ties-, a 
moderate 'sense of accomplishment m both 
« areas A 9-9 decisj^on represents the 
"ideal' prmci^pal abcordtng to' the phi- 
losophy of this gam^^ would ^ 

4 At the ef>d of ttte game: each player 
totals his or her ta$|^ (feimts and.poopte 
points for the enbre garrve.- Any triSfS cerd 
points are added to or s^ibtr^cted from the 
total These touts' are thee divided by the' 
numt>er of the decisions/ made durmg the* 
game, wttich gives an jwage lor the game 
and determirte^ tt)e winner. * ^ 

5. -Sconng'es^piiipie 



Decffsioe # 

\< 

4 

6 



JaakPoinu Peopto^oMts 



Toltf 33 



5 
f 
1 
t 

9 



as 
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WINNING THE GAME 

' - * The'^ winner oi iKi Prinapal Ga^me is the 
0 ^ player who av^/ayes the highest task and 
>j>eppie points For eiample, an average 
^^ioof^ of 7-6 fs better than an average 
sgore of 9-6 or 6-9 AJthough th^ totals tor 
' these sets of scojes are the same, bal- 
anced deasions are viewed as somewhat 
'^'tetter than decisions that are consistently 
: ai eewed intone direction or another 



, . INDIVIDUAL PLAY 

The Principal Game is also designed to 
be used Ipy a single player, tn whic^ case , 
the Game Directors Manual is*u$ed as 
a programmed text The mdividuar player 
should cover oip the score indicator beside, 
each decision in the manual. 'Directions 
for play, rules for scoring, and general pro- 
cedures remain the sarpe as In competitive 
^play. The only difference is lhat the Indi- 



vidual player reads the. decisions frdm the 
manual, makes h.is ohoice. and then un- 
covers the score indicators «nd checks to 
see how manyv^ask and people points he 
has gainetf witnVhjs choice. The jndiyi^tual ^ 
player will probably not need tdr use the 'V 
grid markers or tbe grid itself -unless he# ^\ 
needs more visual indicators than the score | 
sheet. . \ ' ' , • *|. 



GAME DmeCTOR'S MANUAL 



1. The central office calls to tell you 
^ ^Ihey are planning to transfer one of 

9lp fpur members of your successful 
%p9ua9e arts team because of the 
f^p^ded coffditions rn a fieighboring 

y<Tou object strenuously, saying that, 
\ ynfess he wants to go. they will trans- 
fir him 6v§r:^ur. <)aa^ body. He is^ 
tod- valuable to your faculty. 9-9 

Tou fViuctantly tell the teacfher and ^ 
tbe^team about t^e transfer. You real- 
s' ize^hat difficult decisions sometimes 
> ./ have* to be made at the begmrving of 
thfe yter if the scjjool system is. going 
to get off to a good start 5-5 

Yo6 tell the teacher about the 
transfer and suggKf a, plan that will 
1 distribute- the added resporisfibilities 

an^ong your reduced sfaff You realize 
'thaMfire central office has itl reasoos 
for the transfer • 9-t 

You tell the central office that if 
they waht to transfer the mah. ihey will 
have ta let him know themseJves He- 
has put so much into your program 
th^f you wiH not be responsible for 
t^lmg him he has to give it up. 4-1 ' 

2. A parent com%s to your office to 
'demand IhJt her daughter be moved 
from Mr. Harvey's fourtt>-9i5«jde dafs 

lis. Gold6erg's fourth^ade dass. 

, * You explain that the central office 
is against nf>oving stulfents around, but 
that you will pass h^r request on. if 
she wBhes. ^ 1-1 

You give her a flat no and Amply that 
<tt)a c^trai .office will' back you up. 
You realize that shifting students 
around can be disruptive. ^ 9-1 , 

if^titar her out vt^iefttief'you Witt 
_ O talk witA Mf . liarvey artd |^ Ooldb^rg 
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and make the tJecision you think best to accept responsibility if things go * ' 
for her daughter ' • - 5-5 wrong.. ' • ^ ,9-Q * * ? 



> You suggest a conference between 
Ms. Goldberg, Mr. Harvey, and tbe 
parent You tetl her that the dedsfon 
must b^ made at th^<;onferepi^ and 
that you will go along wiUr^hatever 
decision is mgde. X ' 9-9 

You hear her out. then talk to the 
two teachers and to the daughter. 
Based^on your discussion, yoi/try to 
arrange things so that as many of the 
people mvotvj^d as possible w^l be 
Vahsfied... ^ 1-9 



3. 'Ms. Phtpps comes to you*" after* 
the classrobm wall color is selected^ 
She tells you she doesn't lUce tt and 
ttiat the, fattier of a student in tier 
room will provide paint for .her stu** 
dents to paint her room. 

You bluntly tell her that you and the 
council' l^ve' made' the decision and 
' that she should stop getting upset over 
• little matters. ' 9-1 

You praise her initiative and gi^e 
your Ok. You tell the fanitor and your 
council her plans so that they will 
understand. ^ 1-9 



^4.' In spite of the fact that you' have 
publisl>ed guidelines al>out tempera- 
ture and weather, a fifth-grade t>oy * / 
from Ms. Sipith^ daas comes to y oy i * 
' office for tlie secpnd day in a row to 
fak. If recess Is inside or - outside. < 
today^' 

You .tell the bpy and send fiim on ^ 
hrs way. » « " . \ " ' • 

You ten the boy ano put a note in 
Ms. Smith V mailbox suggesting she 
Should, follow the published guide- 
^ fines. , » ,5-5 

You tell^tbfe boy and see Ms. ^Smith ' j 
td. tell her to make her own decision/ ^ 
""about **in or out" because both Ijf r 
time and your^^ime are better spent 
on more serious- matters 9^9 



You commend her idea, but explain 
how carefully the color serectiorr Vas 
made, perhaps next lalt she can dec- 
orate her room in a creative way- '5-6^ 

You suggest s he haj |<gone to a lot 
of unnecessary tfdul)le and lhat* it 
. ^oufd probably t>e besf to leave well 
er)ough alone. ^ ^ ^1-1 

You explain to her your policy Of^ 
never having teachers'^ ask» permission 
to dCLSomethJOg^attJoog as they nx% 
.<etiif oh whaTthey;fidpfl6 accomplish 
by' en a^ioi^ eM^ afa honfstly %illih(jj 
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S.N ^%. Jlortence comes to you to 
complain about ttie sloppy WbHc her 
aide ii'^ng. 

•.You Kear hi»f ot^t, but figure this is 
something sha could work ogt her- 
, self. ^ ... . M 

You siJ9gest that $he shoulct talk to 
her aide herseJfr If *she can offer Con- 
structive cntrci^^to l>er stydents. she 
'^should be at>le tb\affer construc;|ive 
criticism to an adult. 9-9 



You c^ir tt»e"8idd%i,tt^'t9lk to her 
^^^ut improving her Sli^y work. 9-t 

NrSlrcall the aide Ki^artd ^ly^^actf ully 
fry to he^p her see 4)ow ^ might be 
better accepted t>y Ms. fforteHj&e. I-9 

%• The new iNrd^y^Se teechec t Mf «^ , 
WMAne^ Mis jfbu Bwl -Ae feedMf 



problmis than thty worth.* 

You tellv^im that tfSey were just 
order^ last year, that Ms. Willts used 
them successfully, and that he shotHd 
stdp complaining and start teaching. 

9-1 

,You sympathrze with hrm but ex- 
plam that Ms. Willis just got the texts 
Ust year He will |ust have to try his 
bes\ with the materials he has. 5-5 

YdU tell him to suggest sdme real* 

. i^ic alternative tq using the texts in 

question, and that if his plan is OK. 

you will support it. 9-9 
♦ 

You sympathize with turn because 
you realize how important it is for 
teachers U> have good materials You 
try to* h^p him accept the awkward 
Situation by stressing how highly you 
r&gard his ability to relate to students 

1-9 

7. Your Adviscrry Cabirfet suggests 
that you pass up the distnctwlde in- 
service *prd^ram so that teacheu^can 
make home visits. 5o(ne tj^acMrs ei- 
pre^ fear at>out going }it\o one neigh- 
borhood that has a high crime rate. 

. You insist that all teacheis make 
home visits because you feel that par- 
ents and teactrers must understand 
each other >f the school is 1o serve the 
community You "^will provide escorts 
for teachers who want them 9-9 

You m^ke home visits optional 
those teachers not wishmg-^Qfnalse 
them can go to the district rN»eting 

You ten those teachers^ who^bject 
to making home visits to take i\up 
with the Advisory Cabinet - ■ lM 

8. A first-grade teacher comes to 
you in tears because she is afraid to 
visit some oi her , students* homes. 
She begs you to eicuse her from this 
requiremoffii 

You do Anyone that upset should 
not be forced intp doing anything 1-9 

You tell ber you are sorry, but policy 
IS policy. You are sure her fears are 
exaggerated. Three of your women 
teachers live in the area in question. 

9-1 

You insist she at least vrsit the 
homes of students in areas where she 
would feel safe.- hoping that her fears 
will abi^te eriough for her to pr^ake 
visits^ in the^diffitult area. 5-5 

You lot hor vent hor fMrs but tell 
^ <hiit you will bo firm on this, policy. 
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However, you or another faculty mem- 
ber will escort her* to homes she is 
afraid to visit 9-9 

9. Ttie local univ#rstty contacts {ou 
to ask If they can place a small team 
of students in your school to leach a 
ten-day mini-Aourse on bicydJl main- 

Jtenance and safety. \ 

You have enough problems without 
having five college students bnrvging 
bicycles into the school. You poluely 
decline. "1-1 . 

You see an opportunity for your stu- 
dents to have an enriching experience 
and for your school to nr>eet its pro- 
fessional obligation m training new 
teachers You agree to help set it up 

. 9-9 

You agree, but stress that you want 
. to see lesson plans and objectives be-* 
fore -you will let the team work with 
your students, 9-1 

You sfee this as a good chance for 
your students to get some contact 
^ with thQ world otitside the sch56l arKj 
get a break from regular classes You 
agree. 1-9 

You agree, but stress this is only on 
a trial basis. If it works out, it should 
be a good, enrichment expen^ce for 
your students, 5-5 

10. For* a half-day inservice pro- 
gram, the fifth-grade .teachers asR 
your permission to canvass stores and 
l>usHiesses in the nei9htx>rtK>od to 
find resource people to come into the 
school. ^ > 

You give reluctant permission and 
^^hope that they don't really come up 

1th anything. God only knows who . 
they'll be bringing into the school ^l-l 

You tell th^m that they have a good 
idea, tnjt that ydu wou/d IFke tp know 
about anyone coming into the school 
iust so^oM can stay mfo/rrod. ' 5-5 

You reinforce >4jj/r show of initiative ^ 
by telling them how invpressed you 
are with the idea. You whh them luck 
in finding resource peo|Ao.' M-9 

You review thet^^fmerary and point" 
out ways they can save time ^nd be 
able to contact more^ people in the 
three hours they/have. '"^I 

11. There iJ s^ong evidonce tfiat 
pep pitle af# bMn^ aoW* In the sc hool. 
Two toaohofs^pii^goai'ii aocfot locicof 
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You deQjj|le to let things ride, hoping 
the problem will disappear of its own 
accord. ^ 1-1 

You decide to try to identify a cou- 
ple of strong suspects and th^ search 
therr tockers, 5^ / 

You are appalled by it^^ggestton 
You are not sure what action shoiJd 
be taken, but locker searches are dei- 
nitely out. l-y 

You organize a search that mghl 
t>efore word gets around that might^ 
tip off the* culprits 9-1 

You rule out a locker search, but 
make Tt clear to all teachers that they 
have a responsibility to try to spot and 
identify the culprits 9-9 

f2. A group of teactwrS projK>ses 
implementmg a plan for elective mini- 
courses. They come to you to work \\ 
out sctwduling problemt. 

You tell them to concentrate on 
teaching the three Rs and not to worry ' 
' tlfout introducing new* courses Jl-t * ^ 

You suggest that the teachers tr^ 
their idea on a small scale, so that dis- 
ruption of an already hectic schedule 
.will be minimal. 5-5 

You encourage them to go ahead. ' 
but make it clear they are responsible 
for making the program work and jus- 
tifying -It if that should be rteces^ry 

You hear them out. realize ^^w con- 
fusing the program would be for the 
school schedule, and hope the idea 
dies a natui'al ^eath 1-1' 

You suggest that they go attead with 
their plan. Teacher morale is crucial 
and. l^ nothing else, th^ students will 
.get^an interesting break from regular 
class work. ^ 1-9 

13. Ms. Adams a^s yout peUris- 
«ion to contact the' junior ligft and 
arrange for severaf student^ lo^'lutor ^ 
her students In reading. ' ' * 

You ignoriB the idea and hope she 
doesn't bring it up again, because you 
don't want older kids roaming around 
your school. 1-r 

You tell her f(\a\ $he doesn't need 
to ask permission for things she can 
handle herself and to go ahead with 
arrangements. 9-0 

You liko tl>e idea and call the junior 
high princip^ to make trrmgiKnents. 
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Voti Uke ' the idea and tett Ms 
Adams how much you appreciate her 
initiative m trying to help her students^ 
She should go ahead with planl^ 1-9 

You like the idea but suggest that 
she start a tnai program first to see if 
It Will work S-S 

T4. An advisory group of teacbert,.^ 
parents, and students reaches aii im- 
passe about what is to go on^>,the 
Wall outside tha main office. You^ara 
forcad to make ih9 fipaf dactsiott. You 
dactda on: ^ 

A Freedom Shnne. donated by tjie 
local Amencan Legion, containing 
faq;5imiles of great docurVienis from 
American history 9-1 

A large bulletin board to be filled 
with student work. K-6. 9-9 

Rese.rvmg the space for work from 
the stxth-grade art classes — represent- 
ing the best'^n of the school 5-5 

. ^. • — - 

Leaving the* wall blank strrce the 
group could not reach a . decision. 1-1 

Telling the group that since they 
can't reach consensus, they shouW 
pick their top thr^e choices and pres- 
ent them to the entire school for a 
vote. 1-9 

15. Your new first-grade teacher 
asks if she can try a change A ap- 
proach in ihe reading program that 
involves using comic kKX>ks, televi* 
sion, and films. 

You suggest that it would^probably 
be good for her. to give the existing 
prografTi a try for the year until she be- 
comes fully familiar with it. 1-1 

You are pleased to see that she is 
thinking creatively. If there are no 
evident problems, the change should 
be OK^ ^. 1-9 

You go over the- plan carefully with 
her. When you are^sure the bu gs ha^ 
been worked out, you tell her to go 
ahead. 9-1 

Since she is closest to the situation* 
she should be able lo make a good 
enough judgment. You suggest she 
should let the other teachers know 
what she plans to do ar>d be prepared 
to answer questions concerning it. 9-9 

It. A taaphar In tha faculty rooiti 
complaifta ttiat atudaiita- tiava^fio'fa- 
apaci lor SMrthority aoymora and aug- 
a ralum la ttia daya of 



atrictar diadpliM would not ba a l>ad ralaasa har son so that ha can Icaap 



Idea. 

You agree and suggest that teachers 
should spend more time demanding 
respect from stodents and less time ' 
trying to be their •'fnends.** 9-1 

You indicate that you' think he has 
a point, but that the times have 
Changed and so have the, students 
Trying to understand things from the 
students* v^ewpofnt has a place. Ipo. 

Yoa,t^|Pinm that teachers tan no 
longer ^^rwi^se authority simply be- 
cause of m^ir position, as teacbets. 
Now teachers must earn the respect 
of their pupils. 9- 



his orthodontist appointmani 

You call the student Qut of the class 
and see the teacher privately to ar- 
range^a separate punishment for the 
student. 9-1 

You intercede for the parent with the 
teacher and ask if she would be willing 
to arrange a separate punishment 
Your lone of voice makes it dear she 
shfiuld not refuse 5*5 - 
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i^ou tell the parent her son will have 
to miss his appointment If the class 
misbehaved, they must take the con- 
sequences 9-1 



You stress that m today s schools 
it IS fonportant for teachers and stu- 
dents to have good rapport and that a 
' relaxed classroom atmosphere is part 
of this. 1-9 

You quietly leave the faculty room 
so titaiyou will not get irwolved i^^n- 
other useless discussior^. 1-1 

17. The fourth-grade teacher com* 
plains al>out ttte appearance of the 
proprietor of the lotal health food 
store who is speaking to the ftftlv 
gra^ classes today. He tias a beard 
and wears his hair in' a pony taiL 

You see the fifth-grade teachers 
and tell them that, although you sup- 
port their program of using comniu- 
nity resources, you would appVeciate 
their keeping the values of other fac- 
^ully members in mind when they'invite 
speakers into the school. 5-5 

You request that the fifth-grade 
teachers explain how the speaker fits 
into their program They should be 
accountable for the purposes fqr which 
they bring people in. • 9-1 

You placate the fourth-grade teacher, 
explaining the benefits and Importance 
of invoWing the community in school. 

1-9 

You suggest that she take her com- 
plaint directly to the fifth-grade teach- 
ers. You even offer to accompany her 
to help get the situation cleared up 
for all concerned. . 9-9 

You hear her out and Sympathize 
with her but realize that the matter 
will run its course if you ion*X m^ke 
an issuie out of it. 1-1 

It. A taachar daddas lo kaap liar 
/wtioia daaa allor acteoL A parani 
ifilo your ol|ca lo daana n d you 
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cover in the teacher's class for 
lie she and the mother decide 
what should be done You make it 
clear that you wilt abide by whatever 
decision they reach 9-9 

19. Your council asks your opinion 
abd^mhy^Dfjc fof «n 4nservice p^ 
gram. Choose your recommandation. 

No program — teachers work irV their 
rooms on^their own plans. 1-1 

Improving Instruction. 9-1 

Establishing an Atmosphere for 
Learning. 1-9 

Individualizing instruction 9-9 

Becoming a More Effective Teacher 

5-5 

20C At a district principals' meet- 
ing, you overhear someone say Shat 
ydM '*don't act like a principal." You 
suspect that the comment Is in refer- 
ence to your recent sdpport of a par- 
ents' group in their complaint against 
ttia central office. 

^ You consider their comment'a high . 
comphn^jent. After alt. even if the cen-^ 
tral office was upset, you have rarely 
§een parents so supportive* and in- 
volved* in what the students were 
doing. 9-9 

You are shocked at their misunder- 
standing aruJ resolve to try to take 
visible actions to indicate that you^ 
support rather than criticize the cen- 
tral office. 9-1 

You enter their conversatiorPas tact- 
fully as possible and. in the (;oiyse of 
the convecsation. justify yoor position 

5-5 

* You enter their conversation ^s tact- 
fully as possible and, by your remarks, 
•try to sfio^^ tfiat ydu still professionairy 
identify with tham. 1^ 
Continued on p^f§ 53 



' 21. NoiM In tht halls hat bMn in- 
creasing. So far^yoiir rsquests for 
teachers to supervise the halls have 
been ineffective. At ttie ne it faculty 
meeting, you: 

f Read the not act and demand teach* 
ers do their duty This kind of thing 
must be nipped in the bud 9-1 

Make another appeal, realizing 
teachers* were hired to teach, not to 
be police officers. 1-^ 

Make it clear that everyone has a 
right to undisturbed classes' and also 
an. obligation to see that the halls are 
kept^quiet so that that right can be 
assured 9-9 

Assign teachers to patrdi the halls 
for portions of their free periods until 
the SituatioQLis back to normal 5-5 

Don't mak¥^a^ issue out of it These 
things gj^in cycles ariyway ' 1-1 

'22. Mr ArtlHir comes to you with 
an elaborate plan for having parents 
tutor craldren in your school. 

It's "cfazy^ Arthur agam La^t year 
it' was having students plant a vege- 
table garden on the side lawn The 
year before he wanted muralS on. the 
lobby walls You listen semipolitely' 
and figure he II get the hint that you've 
had enough of his ideas 1-1 

Although he has had some outland- . 
ish ideas, this one sounds good You 
suggest he try it on a limited bd^is 
first. If it works, it might be expanded. 

"Crazy* Arthur has finally cdme up 
with a good idea You thank him for 
submitting the plan, but turn it over 
to your efficient vice-principal to im- 
plement . 9-1 

You realize he has a good idea, but 
IS terrible at organizing .anything 
Nevertheless, you give him the go- 
dhead. f\oping he will somehow mud- 
dle through 1-9 

You tell him he has a good idea but 
that you don't think he can pull it off 
by himself, and yoU call in your vice*^ 
principal to work with him * 9-9 

23. The central office calls* to tell 
yoo that ttii^e par^ts have conv- 
plained about tfie interpersonal re- 
latMis approach in the sixtti-grade 
titm-^^hmf ^ that the b aei cs are 
veHiy we^MciMi, anQ may leii yw id 



You call the teacher in and regret- 
fully tell him that the central office fs 
forcing you to have him change his 
pro^ram^back to what he had before. 

You call the teacher in and lell him 
he will have to defend his program to 
the School Board You suggest that he 
clearly define his goals and marshal 
(he support parents and students 
You offer to help him do this 9-9 

• You call the teacher in «ntUell him 
about the complaint but you say fha^ 
the central office may not follow it up 
You suggest a wait-and-see attitude 
. ' 1-1 

You call .the teacher m and suggest 
that the two of you work out some 
compromise program that might be 
acceptable to the central office and to 
the parents and students who support 
the new program 5-5 



get on the phone to the parents 
t6 explain the situation. You attempt 
to maintain the present Qfogram by 
soothing emotions all around 1-9 

24. Because Jewish parents ob- 
jected to last year's Christmas pro* 
gram, you cancel tttis year's. Eight 
parents from the "Keep Christ in 
Christmas Committee" of ttie First 
Baptist Church show up to demand an 
explanation. 

You hear them out but hope that if 
you just let it ride, the issue will die 
naturally. 1-1 

You hear them out. and as a result 
of their visit try to sketch out a "Cele- 
bration Around «the World*'' program 
idea that includes Hanukkah. 5-5 

You tell them that you doubt if there, 
IS much hppe for a program because 
the central office is very sensitive to 
pressure frorn minority groups 9-1 

You ask if the group is willmg to 
meet with some Jewi$h parents to 
see if they can suggest a program that 
would contribute to* understanding be- 
tween Christians and Jews m the 
school. 9-9 

You try your best to make them un- 
derstand that It is probably best for all 
concerned to avoid creating an issge 
that would upset people unnecessarily 

1--9 

25. Driving by ttie s^iool over tfie 
Chrises break, you notice a li^ht 
on. Last /year a teacher forgipt to 
lode up, and you were called out of 
bed by tlie police to dieck on it. When 



you stop to investigate, you discover 
a teacher at work in Ms cfassroom. 

You are impressed and pleased by 
his commitment to his students and- 
the school. You let this come out m 
your conversation^ 9-9 

You kid him about his zealousness 
conscious of the long extra hours you 
put in because of your duties You feel 
that teachers should use their vaca- 
tions for themselves, because they 
^^^QBfally work^ overtime anyway. 1-9 

You tell the teacher that you wish 
he would do his work at home, and to 
lock up when he leaves 9-1 ' 

26. The temlnation of a govern- 
ment funded education program frees 
a medium-sized room. The kim^gar- 
ten teachers, the language arts team, 

^thKjhird-grade teacfiefi, and tfie cus- 
todian all ask tfiat the open room be 
assigned to ttiem. ^ 

You ask that each group submit a 
proposal by Friday on how it will use 
the room. Based on their proposals, 
you will assign the space 9-1 

You decide that whoever wants the 
space the most ^ill 'probat>ly move in 
and start using it You decide to let 
the space go on a first come, first 
served basis.- . 1-1 

You decide that rather than disap- 
point any of the groups, you will 
assign the room to the three teachers* 
groups on a rotating basis and find 
space some^t)^ else ip the building 
' for the janitor. 1-9 

You arrange tinfe for the four groups 
to meet. You tefl them to decide 
among themselves which group will 
get the space and how the space will 
be used. You make it clear you will 
abide by their decision 9-9 

27. After five months of poor re- 
sponses from students, the siith-grade 
teacher tetfs his class he wiH let tfiem 
decide what they want td do. They 
choose working on crafts. He sees' 
tills as J way to integrate reading, 
arithmet^ and science, and seeks 
your approval of the idea. 

You tetl him that the students may 
be putting one over on him. Of course 
.they woufd rather do crafts than team 
basics like math'Qr reading The sylla- 
bus was carefully planned to fill stu- 
dents' needs, and he should force xhi 
students, if necessary, to learn the 
basics. ^ ' 9-1 



You Ihlnic his ide^ has some merit, 
but suggest he try it only one part of 
the week so that the students won*t 
mtss out on the basics* S-5 

You tell him you think the idea is a 
good one and he should try ft Stu- 
dents who are interested in what they 
are doing will probably leam better 

1-9 

You tell htm he does not need to 
ask your pemrussion. since hfe is ex- 
pected to be competent m hts area 
You tell him that he must be aiilfi^o 
state what he »s accomplishing, if 
asked, and be wilhng to accepi the 
responsibility if things don t work out 

9-9 

28. The office tecretary telft you 
l^at even though it it only February, 

re it lest than Jwo we^k^supply 
tf^ ditto paper left'^She sayt that the 
language artt team teemt to be uting 
an awful lot for tfietr "Unipackt." 

You inform the language arts team 
, about ^he situation and tell them to be 
more careful about the amounf of 
paper they use Other classes need 
paper, too. and ihe iKnit of the budget 
has been reached *^ 9-1 

You see the language arts team, tell 
them you support their efforts, but ask 
them to be a little more careful about 
the amount of^^per they use. You 
are trying to restock, but you may be 
caught shod 5-5 

You call the secretary at Central 
Supply who handles all orders and ex- 
plain that an experimental classroom 
IS using rnore paper than you ex- 
pected You ask her if she can hurry 
an order through so that the program 
will not suffer. 9-9 

You decide to let things take their 
course and hit the central offtce with 
an emergency order .when the tlm§ 
comes . 1-1 

29. A math teacher comet to teek . 
approval for a new independent ttudy 
and tmall group approach he withet 
to try In Mt ctatt. 

You tell him that the syllabus has 
worked well in the past and that 
changing It now, at midyear, may do 
more harm than good. 9-t 

You tell him that last year the cen- 
tral office got very upset wilh people 
changing curriculum. His idea doesn'i 
sound t>ad. t>ut you would rather wait 
* until ttie end of. the year to consider 
54 aigeiffi. ~ i-i 



You tell him that he is in charge in 
his own area. As lOhg as he can jus- 
tify what he is doing and is willing to. 
accept responsibility for tt. he should 
go ahead. 5-5 

You suggest that he try the program 
with some classes on an exp>erimental 
basis and then if it works there, it can 
be-implemented across the board 9-5 

. 30. Mr. Wilton brings two*^ fourth- 
grade boyt into the office and telit 
you they have been extorting money 
from firtt and tea>nd gradert. ' 

You chew out the boys, figuring that 
a good scare will keep the incident 
from happening again i-i 

Xou suspend the two boys immedi* 
ately , This is a serious matter and 
must be nipped m the^bud. 9-1 

You listen to their side of the story 
. an<J try (o work toward a solution that 
will least hurt these boyS and help 
them work back into regular class 
routine. i-9 

/ Once you are sure that there are 
witnesses to the extortion, you threaten 
dire consequences if a similar reixMl 
should r^ch your desk again You are 
wilting to taice whatever steps ar^nec- 

.assary to stop iottmidatton i 9f'9 

il. A custodian complaint becaute 
tmo teachert' clattet have their deskt 
' all over the place" and it It hard to 
dean. 

You put a note m the teachers' mail- 
boxes, explaining th^t they should 
k^p their desks in ordew" s& that the - 
ctistodian can clean their rooms. 9-1 

You explain to the custodian that 
so/netime§ the teachers move their 
desks' around so 'that their students 
can 4eafn better but you promise to 
say something fo- them about keeping 
their rooms more orderly. . 5-5 

You arrange for the two teachers 
and the custodian to meet after school 
to work out the problem. 9^9 

Vou try to calm the custodi^n^y. 
listening to his complaint and^ tell- 
ing him ttwt you will talk .g^eMh e^itu« 



ation with the teachers so that evejy- 
^e IS satisfied with the solution 1-9 



32. The central o«ce lets you know 
that textbook ^^rdera are due nest 



You contact the appropriate teach- 
ers to let them know about the dead* 
line so that they can get tfieir recom- 
mendations for tel(Tt)ook orders to you 
in time. 5-& 

You ascertain how much textbook 
money is available to each teacher 
and ask your staff to submit requests 
for texts ahd materials to you 9-9 

. You pass put books and materials to 
selected teachers with forms for them' 
to fill oCit witlf-their comments about 
the books. 9-1 

So that all faculty members can 
have some input, you schedule a fac- 
ulty workshop after school at which 
all available materials are ^pitli^^v^ f** 
.Teachers- are rAju^ed 'to fill out 
forms/ with their recommendations 1-9 

d^3. You are contidering noT^Te- 
newing Mt. Harper't contract for next"" 
yea/. You have obterved her data a 
sufficient number of times and fiave 
found tftat she it often unprepared and 
generally ineffective. 

You decide fo give her a contract 
anyway to avoid problems with the 
teachers* union. 1-1 

You decide to put her on a proba- » 
tionary contract and work closely with 
her during the coming year. 1-9 

You tell her that a decisioo-whl Jt>e 
made about renewing her contract ih 
a conference with the superintendent. : , 

5-5 

You call her in and tell her that her 
contract will not be renewed t>ecause 
her teaching is ineffective, 9-1 



ot yet^ 
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34. Teacfier evaluations are due In 
the central office by 30 April. You are 
running behind. You have not 
been able to observe all o| 
teactiers. 

Because of the presiures. you fifl 
out the remainrng^lorms without ob- 
serving theplaises. You feel you know 
enough^atJout ea^h teacher. i*i 

fou make sure you at least put m 
an appearance m each teapher's class. 
You quietly concentrate on teachers 
you are not sure of. ' 5.5 ; 

You meet tf)e deadlir>e t>y giving the^-t-^ 
teachers you are not sure of the bene- < 
fit of the doubt. At least the positive 
reinforcenw)t will help. 1-9 

You fill out the few forme you can, v 
sen^ them to the centrd office, ac|d 



tetl them the rest will be coming as 
soon as you are able to finish observ- 
ing and talking with your teachers 9-9 

Yoii cfear your schedule, crtiserve 
'each teacher for approxinrately twenty 
minutes, and schedule rotating con- 
ferences across the day You meet the 
central office deadline 9-1 

35. Representatives of the Parents 
Advisory Council come to you to ask 
for a ^ice in hiring Heachers. They 
want their representatives to sit in on 
interview sessions and to at least have 



school work Things may get a little, 
confusing dUnng Earth Week, but this 
^ill be more than compensated by the 
excitement and mvoh/ement of th6 
students 1-9. 

You approve their , idea, but you 
make it clear that Ms. Wright is re- 
sponsible for seeing that things go 
smoothly ^ 9-1 

37. The central office informs you 
that up to (SO.OOO may be allotted to 
your school for summer building re- 
pairs. Tt)ey ask you-for"S^ist of rec- 



veto power over who will/ be Wred to oAlmendation^in order of priprity as 
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Realizing the parents' group has 
never been really strong, you say that 
you will pass on their recommen<ja- 
tion to the central office You do. but 
'you hope ihat you will never fiear 
again from either the parents or the 
central office 1-1 

You explain to the parents how 
complicated and inefficient it would 
be for them to participate m the hinng 
procedure. Although their idea has 
merit, it is impossible to implement 
It without complicating a successfully 
functioning hinng procedure. 9-1 

You jump at the chance fo get par- 
ents involved m the hiring process. 
You work out a strategy with them for 
approaching the central office so that 
both you and they can have more 
input into hinng 9^., 

You encourage their interest but 
explain why it would be nearly im- 
possible 'for ihem to parbcipatejn the 
hinng process You explain how care- 
fully the bodrd screens its teachers 
and promise to arrange opportunities 
for tff^m to jneet next 'years new 
teachers 5-5 

36. A delegation from Ms. Wright*s 
sixth^grade earth science class comes 
to you with elaborate plans for a pro- 
gram to stimulate ecological awar^ 
ness during Earth Week. 

You politely suggest that they keep 
their cetet>ration m thfeir own class- , 
room You Can just picture the clutter 
and confusion Earth. Week would 
cause. . • 1-1 

You suggest that they concentrate 
their efforts on the^r pwn classroom 
and put up a display m the cafeteria. 

5-5 

^ You realize how ifhportant it Is for 
idents to be enthusiastic about their 



You decide to involve all your staff 
and students in the process and destg-,. 
nate your council to act as a clearing- 
house for the suggestions. 9-9 

You sjt down immediately and wnte 
up the list of improvements You have 
been trying to get the School Board 
to take care of them for the last three 
years. 9-1 

You spend the next week talking 
with as many faculty members as 
possible, trying to assess what their 
feelings are about the needs for physi- 
cal improvements. 1-9 

You call a meeting of your council 
and work out a list of recommenda- 
tions with them 5-5 

38. The day after the third and 
fourth graders hang up their art papers 
in the balls, the fire marshal says that 
papers on the wall are a fire hazard 
and tells ybu to^take 4hem down. ^ 

You go to the teachers, say how 
much you appreciate their efforts^ byt 
ask them to \ake down the pictures 9-1 

You ignore the fire marshal and fet 
the disptay stay up for a few days ii- 
the students ^re to understand that 
this -is their building, the work they 
produce m it deserves to be displayed 

a, 

You comprofiiise^pd, call special 



(e^pc 

Dr#Ky 



attention to the worPCy having grades 
one'and two come.out of their classes 
that afternoon to view it. Then yoi> 
have It taken down after sJchc511^ 5-5 



39.* Ms. Jones, a thirty-year teacher, 
tells you that Mr. Williams, who was 
lust hired this year, look his loufth- 
grade students out into the school- 
yard this afternoon to Ay Idles, wtiich 
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You tell her that yeu Will see Mr. 
Williams immediately to make sure it 
doesn't happen again. 9-1 

You suggest that she express her 
complaint Erectly to Mr. Williams. 
Then, if she stiU feels that the matter 
is^ unresolved, you will arrange a time 
when the three of you can talk it over. 

9-9 

You tell « her that you will see Mr. 
Williams in order to find out 'what is 
going on You will get back to her to 
let her know what happened 5-5 

You pacify Ms' Jones, appealing Xq^ 
her to be pST?eitfw7th''ahd^ supportive • 
61 new teachers 1-9 

40. You run into Mr.' Williari^ in " 
\|he lunchroom and mention to him . 

that Ms. Jones and Ms. Richtse have' 
t>oth complained about his lourih- 
grade ftudents flying kites during dass 
time. He explains that they had just 
finished making the kites and wanted 
to s^ the accomplistvnent off their 
wbrk. He volunteers to see the twf 
teachersUoJexplain.v< 

You say. "That sounds fine. ' 9-9 

You say, "You should kfu>w better 
than to. take your students outside 
when It rr^ght disturo other classes/' 

9-1 

'You say, "I was just checking. I'll 
let the other teachers know v^hat the 
Situation is.*^ 5-5 

You $ay. "Good but be. sure to see 
Ms Jorres'and Ms Pichtte pood rap- 
port betweefl our staff ts important ' 

1-9 

41. In reisponse to your request, 
your six-te^Her cabinet makes a mim- 
ber of recommendations lor who will 
be on next yt^*f cabinet and how the 
members wilt t>e chosen. You decide 
on ttie following method: 

You choose airmembers from your 
teachers. ■ . " #9-1 

This year's cabinet chooses all 
members subject-to your veto. 5-5 

Students, parents! and teachers 
choose two representatives each. You 
choose an additional representative 
from each category. ' 1-9 

Sfudents choose all student rep- 
resentatives. Teachers choose all 
teacher representatives. Parents 
choose all parent representatives. 9-9 

You decide not to have a cabinet 
next yeif. 1-1 ; 



\ 



42. Mt. Harv^y» a teachar, comtt to 
ask if tht fourth-grada curriculum will 
bt tha tama nait yaar. 

You tell hei^that it will be. M 

You telt her that it Will be and that 
you are planning to have the fourth- 
grade teachers develop materials t^ 

make it work more etfectively "^1 

# ♦ 

You tell her that it will be. unless 
she has some suggestions for improv- 
ing It 5-5 

• You tell her that you are not sure, 
but ^i.ara pofijtive she ^uld-make ' 
whatever program is used work 1-9 

You ask her whether she thinks it 
should be continued — and ask tf she 
has any specific suggestions for you 
to implement 9-9 

43. On 1 June, a teacter decides 
to organize a parents* meeting to plan 
field trips for n€xt year. However, the 
only time he is able to sctiedule it is. 
8 July, one of the days school will be 
closed for the summer. 



given too much freedom. 



9-1 clean 



You like the stress on the 'impor- 
tance of th^ students, bat you sujflest 
that the council write into /the BjII of 
Rights moji© emphasis on looking la 
teachef^for guidance. ^ 5-5 

You tell them you hke the entire 
Bill of^ightj but that few people will 
probably\ven notice it in next year s 
handbook. 1-1 

You like the statement and will sug- 
gWthat all teachers make It the basis 
Jor tt^ir class oj^ntations in tf; 



You p1^n io use the statement as the 
bas^ fdr programs and assemblies 
next year aih^ed at building. commu- 
nity spint m tt^^school 1-9 

4S^. Grades are due on the morning 
of 15 June, the last day of school. It*s 
11 June, and you notice some teachers 
are already clearing off their bulletin 
boards and wrapping up their flags. 
The students ara beginning to get 
restless. 



You arrange for htm to have a key 
to the school that day You ^tre ex- 
cited that the teacher would use his 
own tjme to plan something with par- 
ents for his students. 



You suggest hecall off (he meeting 
After all teachers dnfy get paid for nine 
months of the year anyway, and there 
should be time m the fall to plan field 
trips ^ .1-1 



You realize t hat th i s is only hwian 
and. since you do not wish to up- 
-set people this close to the end of the 
yeac. yOu might just as well let tli^ 
J^^^^^^ear wind down, 1-9 

You believe this is unprofessional 
behavior and use the faculty bulletin 
to encourage teachers to keep their 
classe;3 gcJTng uht'rl the last minute. 5-5 
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You tell him what a terrific idea he 
has and how pleased you are to see 
a faculty member so committed to the 
school, but you don't want to have to 
bother acranging to have the school 
opened for the meeting. 1-8 

You tell him you are impressed with 
hvs dedicatfon. but that it is impossi- 
ble to have the fneeting when the 
schooUs closed You promise to help 
arrang^ a meeting m the fall 5-5 

44. The Bill of Rights for the school 
handt)ook submitted to you by your 
courfCil begins: "A sctKKH belongs to 
tha students. Students ara responsi- 
bla for what tNs school is. Thay must^ 
hatp see tftat no one (othar studants, 
taacttars, visitors, principal, ate.) does 
anything Io kaap it from being a nice 
place in wtiich paopia laam.** . 

You taf! ^hem that this is so much 
tdaaiistic gibberish and that tha school 
would coma apart if tha atudanta ware 



You call a faculty meeting and tell 
teachers they are paid tojeach and 
are expected to do so until the l^st 
^minute of th^ last day. You make 
yourself conspicuous in the ha11$ over 
the next few days 9-'l 

You call ^ faculty meeting and 
point out that student behavior is go 
ing to hell and ttiat you believe it^s 
because many teachers have stopped 
teaching. You hear out any gr/pes. 
but irrsist on 
eluding the 



ing had to be done 
u call *her to Wnd 



5-5 



You call *her to Whd out You re- 
member how enthusiastic her students 
.were about having them 1-9 

You tell him that, as the custodian. 
)♦ IS his respons^ibility to keep^the 



rooms clean 
judgment 



He can use his own best 
1-1 



1 the Jail, J 
^ ^ §-9 



47. irs time you began planning 
the orientation program for the fnra 
new tkachers who have t>aan hired 
for ^^Vf*^ l®^^ ^ ^ 

You plan a meeting at, school whepe. 
the new /teachers will be giv^ir^he 
matenali they will need ar\6jr(ee\ with 
an experienced staff rnember who will 
show (h^m aropnd the school ' ^^^^^ 

You,\plan a cookout at your house 
so thai the new teachers can infor- 
mally rneet the staff members they will 
be working with ' 1-9 

- You mail theaa curriculum guides, 
the school handbook, and their texts, 
and plan a carefully scheduled day 
when you will familiarize thenr-wtth 
their respopsibihttes in the schooir 9-1 

After a brief meetjng at the school 
to cover essentials, a parent and a cur- 
rent teacher show each heW teacher 
around the schoot and the neighbor- 
hood so that the teacher gets a sense 
ot the community as well as the 
schodi - * ^ £j-9 

You sct}e'(iu\e them to come to the 
regular b^for^-school faculty meeting 
with yo<^' returning teachers 1-1 




>njy|aching up to> aui^ m-W 
last day ot scho<:^^/^9-^' 



Ma. Willis, one of your third* 
teachers, becomes pregnant 
bvar the summer ~and^ decides on 
21 August not to teach thia coming 
year. 

You call the central otfice and ask 
tfiem to send a replacem^t as soon 
as possible ' .1-1 



Ypu call, the central office and ask 
^ them to set up interviews for you so 
46. The custodian asks if ha shouiaH% yo" can select the new teacher 9-1 
tfirow Out the cardboard boxa$ that 



Ms. Johnson used aa room dividers. 
Ha says th^ thay ara filRr *'baat-up 
and oluttaring lip tim f^^^" 

This IS as good a tin«|as any td get 
rid of them Maybe sne'll talce the 
hint. 9-1 

You give Ihe OK fo pitch thenli'.^ut 
sHp a note in Ms. Jottnson's maitbox 
so that she will understand that -the 



You tell the other third-grade teach-^ 
6|(s to rnake a fist of qualifications the « 
new teacher should have You call the 
cerUral office and ask them to send 
candidates V who fit those quahfica^ 
ti9ns. 5-5 

Ypu have the other twp third-grade 
teachers interview each of the candi- 
dates and maKe rt deaf that whoever 
thefy radmmand will ba hired. 9-9 
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